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November 21, she received the whole of the German
Embassy, headed by Count Hatzfeldt, at Windsor, and
afterwards the English Court was formally presented to
her. That was the way to teach William : not a word
to him personally, but the spectacle of how his grand-
mother honoured his mother would convey the lesson.
The Empress remained with her for three months, and
even then the Queen was still determined that William
should not visit her yet, for he must learn his lesson
thoroughly, and she wrote to the Prince of Wales:
' William must not come this year. You could not meet
him and I could not, after all he has said and done.'1
But, behind these salutary domestic dealings so firmly
handled, there was a good deal of anxiety. The Queen
was a strong believer in the potent effect which the
relations between royal families exercised on their realms
both for good and ill, and she was also aware that Lord
Salisbury thought she had been injudicious in so pointedly
making much of her daughter: William, though this
treatment was designed to make him better, would not
like his medicine, and that would be bad for international
relations. She had already told her Prime Minister:

6 As regards the political relations of the two Govern-
ments, the Queen quite agrees that it should not be
affected (if possible) by these miserable personal quarrels,
but the Queen much fears that with such a hot-headed,
conceited and wrong-headed young man, devoid of all
feeling, that may at ANY moment become impossible.'2

But perhaps it was as well not to be too severe, so when
Colonel Swaine, Military Attache at Berlin, intimated to
Lord Salisbury that the Emperor much wanted to be
taken into favour again, she changed her mind about

1 Letters III, i. p. 467.                                          2 jbid. p. 441.